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FIGURE lI. 


The attractive entrance to the Automobile Hotel of Mobile, Alabama. This struc- 
ture covers 70,000 square feet of area on two floors. The Waterman Steamship 
Corporation financed this facility in order to improve Mobile’s parking situation. 


Editor’s Note 


The off-street parking merry-go-round continues to re- private enterprise can do in solving this problem. Mr. 
volve in spite of elections, atomic bombs and credit curbs. Hendon’s organization started in 1927 to serve the parking 
Automobile usage continues to mount rapidly, and in- public and now operates parking facilities in Birmingham 
creased demand for parking space in the downtown areas 29d Mobile, Alabama; Chattanooga, Tennessee; Pensacola, 
Florida; and New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Although the Institute believes the establishment of pub- 
E lic parking agencies working in collaboration with private 
signed to stimulate thought and action in this field. In the enterprise to be desirable in many cities, we feel that Mr. 
current issue Mr. J. F. Hendon, President of Hendon and Hendon offers a stimulating challenge, and has pointed out 
Company, parking lot and garage owners and operators of a program of positive action which is economically sound 
Birmingham, Alabama, presents a demonstration of what and traditionally American. 


of cities is keeping pace. 


In recent months, Urban Land has carried articles de- 
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Plau-itorial . . . 


The Traffic Engineer and Community Development 


For years the Community Builders’ Council has been advocating the adop- 
tion of residential street standards which are geared to the development they 
are to serve. Implicit in its recommendation is that local residential streets should 
by physically designed not only to prevent their use by through traffic but to 
thoroughly discourage the development of high speeds. The Community Build- 
ers Handbook says: “The primary function of a minor residential street is that 
of access to abutting property and not for traffic movement as such.” This is of 
paramount importance if the stability of value and the desirability of homes for 
residential use is to be protected. 

Building Traffic Safety into Residential Developments, a manual prepared 
under the auspices of the National Committee for Traffic Safety, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, makes the following recommendations with regard to local resi- 
dential streets: 

“Interior subdivision streets need not be straight, wide, nor continuous for 
long distances. A right-of-way width of 50 feet with a 26-foot roadway is a!l 
that is necessary or desirable for local streets in single-family residential areas. 
Not being designed for fast traffic, close adherence of such streets to topograph- 
ical conditions is possible and desirable. Loops, ‘U’-shaped streets, culs-de-sac, 
moderate curves and hills—all discourage speed and through traffic. For exam- 
ple, grades up to 8 per cent and 200 feet sight distances are acceptable.” 

In both instances a street width of 50 feet with a 26 foot paved roadway is 
recommended for local residential streets. The following table of design stand- 
ards are those recommended by the Traffic Safety Manual. These recommenda- 
tions are in close conformity with those advocated by the Community Builders’ 
Council. 





Design of Local Residential Streets 


Speed: Based on maximum of 25 m.p.h. in accord with Uniform Vehicle Code 
recommendation. Recommendations will be reasonably satisfactory if some 
speeds exceed 25 m.p.h. a little. 


Single-family Units Multi-family Units 


Street Width: 50 feet 60 feet 
Pavement Width: 26 feet 32 feet 
Curbs: Straight curb recommended Same 
Sidewalks: 
Width: 4 feet minimum Same 
Set-back: 3 feet minimum if no trees, 
7 feet minimum with trees Same 
Horizontal Alignment: 200 feet minimum sight distance Same 
Vertical Alignment: 6-8 per cent maximum grade desirable 
3-4 per cent per 100 feet maximum rate 
of change Same 
Cul-de-sac: 400-500 feet maximum length Same 
Turn-arounds: 40 feet minimum curb radius without 
parking Same 
50 feet minimum curb radius with 
parking Same 
Pavement Surface: Non-skid with strength to carry traffic 
load Same 


“Traffic Engineering Handbook” 


In August of this year the Institute of Traffic Engineers in collaboration with 
the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies released the second edition of 
the “Traffic Engineering Handbook.” Completely rewritten, the Handbook repre- 
sents the latest and best thinking of the traffic engineering profession. Its pur- 
pose is “to collate in one volume basic traffic engineering data as a guide to best 
practice in those portions of the field in which well-accepted principles have been 
established.” Sixteen nationally-known traffic engineers participated in the ac- 
tual writing of the revised manual and it is published as an official document of 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers. It is significant that the data developed for 
residential streets by the National Committee for Traffic Safety have been adopted 
as the recommended standard for residential street design by the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers Handbook, and that these standards are the same as those rec- 
ommended in the Community Builders Handbook first issued in 1947. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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CITY LOANS FOR PARKING 
GARAGES 


Baltimore’s ‘“aid-to-parking-lot-oper- 
ators” plan is paying off handsomely 
in more off-street parking spaces in the 
downtown area of the city according 
to the American Public Works Associ- 
ation. Baltimore is making long-term, 
low interest loans to parking lot oper- 
ators to construct new parking garages. 
Since 1949, four new downtown park- 
ing garages with space for approxi- 
mately 700 cars have been built. Three 
more are nearing completion. 

The program was drafted in 1948 
when the city established an “offstreet 
parking commission” and the legisla- 
ture authorized the issuance of $5 mil- 
lion in bonds. The commission finan- 
ces the construction of parking garages 
at downtown locations where parking 
lots have been operated in the past 
under a contractuai arrangement with 
the lot operator. Operators put up 15 
per cent of the total cost of the new 
facility. The city makes them a 20- 
year loan with interest at 212 per cent 
for the balance. The operator makes 
quarterly amortization payments _in- 
cluding interest and taxes to the city. 
The state law requires that the city 
must not use tax money in its garage 
building program. The commission 
provides in its contract with the oper- 
ators that the assessed valuation of the 
property during the life of the loan 
shall be the assessed value at time of 
construction. 

Money repaid the city under the 
loans must be conserved to pay off the 
bonds. The four completed garages 
have cost the city about $1.5 million. 
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Private Enterprise in the Parking Field 


A Cas2 for Private Enterprise 


How pleasing it is to be writing in 
behalf of private enterprise in parking 
for a national publication of recognized 
merit, no one but a parking man can 
know! It is not often that he is per- 
mitted to compete for attention with 
the publicity hungry government offi- 
cials or with the students of traffic, 
profound in theory but often weak in 
practical experience. We think a good 
case can be made for private enterprise 
in parking and this is our partial con- 
tribution to that end. We hope that it 
is the beginning of an avalanche of 
testimony from the field in support of 
the firm belief, which we hold, that 
private enterprise can provide parking 
for the real needs of today and tomor- 
row more quickly, more efficiently and 
at less cost to the public than can cities 
with their minority controls, political 
pressures, red tape, and many other 
deterrents to acceptable action. 

Too, we are not of the type in thought 
and belief who would like to see gov- 
ernment in any sort of business belong- 
ing to private enterprise, whether gov- 
ernment can do it well or not. And 
when we speak of government, we also 
mean any branches or off-shoots there- 
of in the way of bureaus, authorities, 
commissions, or alphabetical hodge- 
podge. 


Need vs. Demand 


During a recent campaign of the City 
of Birmingham to obtain legislative 
permission to create and operate park- 
ing stations and garages, a woman of 
standing in the community and of aver- 
age intelligence was heard to remark 
that she hoped that the city would get 
the right to furnish the parking places. 
She was then asked what she would 
expect in such a case. 

“I would expect to park close to 
where I am going and to do so without 
charge,” was the statement which she 
made. Asked also what she meant by 
the term “close,” she defined it as with- 
in one block of her destination. 

Isn’t this too widely accepted as the 
parking need to be supplied? It has 
been fostered by the extravagant state- 
ments of politicians wanting to place 
their cities in business; by talk of mer- 
chants wanting advantages without 
facing the cost; by displays in period- 
icals of rather fantastic designs of 
parking facilities of extraordinary 
capacity, mechanical complexity, and 
complete impracticability. If the woman 
above has correctly indicated the need, 
there is certainly no answer, in our 
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opinion. It is just not in the picture 
nor is an approximation to be expected. 
We like the realistic statement of Mr. 
Foster Winter, Vice President of the 
Urban Land Institute and Treasurer of 
Detroit’s big J. L. Hudson department 
store: “Perhaps it can never be com- 
pletely accomplished. If it were possi- 
ble to find satisfactory locations of gar- 
ages of the type needed in sufficient 
numbers to satisfy the maximum de- 
mand, our present street pattern would 
not accommodate the load.’ Traffic 
engineers are in fairly close agreement 
that the answer to the parking prob- 
lem and also traffic problem is to be 
found in supplanting as much as possi- 
ble the private car by a better public 
transport system. In line with this ap- 
proach is the number one item listed 
in its “Pattern for Parking” coming out 
of Toledo and noted in Urban Land of 
September, 1950: 
“1. Off-street facilities to serve the 
downtown areas should be discour- 


aged in the core but should sur- 
round it.” 


Realism Needed 


Realism may, and we hope will, 
gradually permeate the entire parking 
problem and reach the consciousness 
of the public. They must learn to walk 
farther if they insist on bringing their 
car to the downtown retail districts on 
busy days. Another realization which 
should be theirs is that there is no area 
large enough to hold the peak-load 
parking demand of the larger cities 
and still leave intact the businesses 
which drew them to that area. Pro- 
vision for average demand is the goal 
to work for in improving parking con- 
ditions. 

Any performance claim is naturally 
colored by personal experience, and we 
should like to say something of our 
experience as indicative of what priv- 
ate enterprise can do and is doing in 
the parking field, because it is a re- 
vealing story. It is a story of a com- 
mercial operator, so called. What we 
have done along commercial lines is 
being done by many others, and the 
field is still wide open. To our way of 
thinking private enterprise in parking 
includes not only the commercial oper- 
ator but also those merchants who pro- 
vide parking as an adjunct to another 
business. We feel that this type of 
contribution is being overlooked often 
when private enterprise is taken falsely 
to task for slowness to rise to needs. 


Parking Experience 
Know-how and energy have pro- 
duced for us the expected result; a 


profitable, vital organization which is 
performing an effective public service. 
A single location in 1927, combining a 
small amount of parking with much 
more service station work, has grown 
to 55 parking stations and garages in 
five cities of the South—in Birmingham 


and Mobile, Alabama; Chattanooga, 
Tennessee; Pensacola, Florida; and 
New Orleans, Louisiana. An annual 


uncertain production of 18,000 cars 
handled has now reached and exceeded 
the astronomical figure of 3,500,000 
automobiles. 

These cars are parked on areas vary- 
ing from 4,000 square feet to 70,000 
sauare feet. Some go into facilities 
which are improved with a few loads 
of slag, others into modern two and 
three-deck parking structures of latest 
design and large capacity. Some of 
the locations are owned, many are 
leased for periods which extend from 
30 days to 50 years. One station may 
not be long away from an abandoned 
field of weeds, while another stands 
solidly in the midst of leading retail 
stores, competing proudly in the re- 
turn-on-investment league. 

A service has been provided which 
the public has found useful and fully 
satisfactory. This has been given at 
moderate prices. No mere lip service 
is given by the Hendon organizations 
to such important qualities as cleanli- 
ness, courtesy, safety and efficiency. 
They are daily working words, taught 
in personnel training and required in 
supervised production. 


Birmingham Campaign 


For many years, the City of Birming- 
ham has been very active, along with 
the Alabama League of Municipalities, 
in biennial legislative attempts to ob- 
tain the power for cities of the state 
to enter the parking business, via con- 
demnation of private property and op- 
eration of the facilities. This has been 
successfully prevented by the parking 
operators of the state, mainly through 
the efforts of those doing business in 
Birmingham and Mobile, who have 
pressed at all times the fact that pri- 
vate enterprise can do, is doing, and 
will do a better piece of work in the 
field. 

The accomplishment of private en- 
terprise in Birmingham is certainly a 
potent support of this fact. Today 
there is available for off-street parking 
in Birmingham space equal to 20% of 
the congested retail area. This is in- 
clusive of commercial and _ private 
areas. Birmingham is blessed with a 
regularity of block formation and lay- 
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out, with blocks measuring 300 feet by 
400 feet. Using these measurements, 
it is more revealing to state that this 
is like having an 80 x 300 foot strip de- 
voted to parking in each block. Bir- 
mingham is just about one-half the size 
of Pittsburgh in population, but Bir- 
mingham possesses only 25% less than 
the number of off-street parking spaces 
which the iron city of the North num- 
bers. 
Growth of Parking 


The table of figures which follows 
clearly shows the excellent growth 
which off-street parking is making in 
Birmingham: 


Car Capacity (Peak Load) 
Number of Facilities 
Number of Operators 
Square Feet Used 
Car Registration 
Birmingham 
County 


It will be quickly noted that car reg- 
istrations have doubled in the last 14 
years; but parking facilities have ex- 
panded three times in the same period. 
Since the recording of the above data 
for 1949 and until the month of Sep- 
tember of this year, 1,100 more car 
spaces have added to Birmingham’s 
down-town total. The value of prop- 


erty now devoted to this purpose is 
conservatively set at $2,209,900. 

The streets of the city have parking 
places estimated as numbering 5,000 
within a distance of eight blocks of the 
center of the downtown retail district. 
There are 11,041 spaces off the streets. 
These total 16,041 spaces before the 
factor of turnover enters into the pic- 
ture in any respect. This should be 
ample for the parking demand under 
all but abnormal conditions, and ex- 
perience proves this point. 

Birmingham’s off-street parking fa- 
cilities are well distributed throughout 
the downtown area. (See Figure 2.) 


1925 1935 1949 
441 3,361 9,915 

5 25 109 

5 18 40 
70,560 539,960 1.588.020 


— 30,170 
— 54,856 


59,852 
101,591 


There is only one unit which has more 
than three floors of parking. These 
two conditions mean that the traffic 
problem of the peak hours is reduced 
to a minimum in handling the parking- 
facility and street-parking volume. The 
distribution has not been a planned 
one but has resulted from the applica- 
tion of the law of demand. There has 



















































































This map is a striking display of the off-street parking areas found in the 
downtown business district of Birmingham, Alabama. 
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been no distortion of that law, or at 
tempt thereat. 

In this Birmingham operating pic 
ture, the Hendon organizations an 
their affiliates control a total of 2: 
units, which will park approximatel 
one-third of the total number of car 
parked. 

Mobile, Alabama 


Handling our operations in Mobile, 
Alabama, is the Mobile Parking Sta- 
tions, Incorporated. This organization 
began parking operations shortly fol- 
lowing the end of World War II, and 
has at present 22 locations handling 
more than a million cars a year. Ad- 
ditional units are now being prepared 
for operation. 

Even before the war, unlimited pos- 
sibilities for parking were seen in the 
growth of the city and in the narrow 
streets of Mobile. The former would 
bring an increase in traffic, and with 
this increase there was sure to come 
the elimination of parked cars from 
the streets, and further demand for 
off-street parking. This has proven to 
be an accurate diagnosis. The marked 
growth of our operations since the war 
has stimulated others to step into the 
field, and how well Mobile is organized 
for off-street parking is shown clearly 
and startlingly by the accompanying 
map. (Figure 3) 

The Greater Gulf State, publication 
of the Mobile Chamber of Commerce, 
in recognition of the progress in this 
field, recently made this statement: 

“When a city grows as rapidly as Mo- 
bile has, the need for off-street parking 
areas usually is a foremost problem. 


Private enterprise has found ample 
solution for this problem in Mobile—.” 


Parking Integral to Retail Growth 

The alert, progressive Waterman 
Steamship Corporation of Mobile prac- 
tices the idea that all phases of growth 
of the city should be stimulated at one 
and the same time if possible. Parking 
is an integral part of retail growth; 
therefore, parking must be fostered at 
the same time retail firms are encour- 
aged to expand. Waterman forthwith 
invested $135,000.00 in an improved 
garage, which is listed among the 
South’s finest parking facilities. Our 
company was a regular consultant in 
its construction; and following its com- 
pletion, the operation of the unit was 
turned over to Mobile Parking Sta- 
tions. It has proven itself an efficient 
plant and therefore a sound investment 
and profit maker. It has a one-time 
capacity of 350 automobiles, and offers 
the usual automobile maintenance and 
supply services. 

Palmer and Baker, Inc., parking con- 
sultants, were retained by the City of 
Mobile to make a parking survey for 
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the city, this in 1942. On their esti- 
mates of traffic growth during and af- 
ter the war, they recommended the se- 
curing of 14 locations in the retail area 
and the improvement of six of these 
locations with structures of two to five 
floors. It was calculated that these 
parking locations and improvements 
would increase the off-street car spaces 
by 3,194. 

These undertakings were to be the 
responsibility of the city, according to 
the report. Instead of the city doing 
this in a slow, unwieldy and expen- 
sive-to-public way, private enterprise 
has stepped in to increase the parking 
facilities of the city from 21 in 1942 to 
52 operating units in 1950. Off-street 
car spaces have jumped from 1,155 to 
2,550 in eight years. In the decade of 
1940-50, the population of Mobile 
showed an increase from 78,720 to 
127,016, or 60%. Commercial off-street 
parking has a gain of 120% in a like 
period. We control 1,330 car spaces in 
Mobile, which is more than half of the 
commercial spaces available in the 
city. 

The expansion plans of the Mobile 
Parking Stations contemplate the ad- 
dition of more than 1,600 spaces within 
the coming two years, which will serve 
to place the parking situation of Mo- 
bile in a very healthy state. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


A group of investors, interested in 
the maintenance and growth of the re- 
tail business of Chattanooga, worked 
tirelessly and successfully to purchase 
and combine several pieces of adjoin- 
ing real estate for off-street parking. 
More than 27,000 square feet were uni- 
fied and improved with a hard surface. 
This was turned over to a Hendon com- 
pany for operation and became the first 
of this company’s units in Chattanooga. 

This transaction occurred early in 
1948. Since that time seven other lo- 
cations have been added to the orig- 
inal one, and in two years’ time Chat- 
tanooga’s parking situation has been 
bettered by 580 off-street parking 
spaces. These spaces are handling 
more than 325,000 cars annually. 

Three leading merchants joined to 
assist in the financing of a parking 
deck proposed by the Chattanooga 
Parking Stations, Inc., which is our 
affiliate in Chattanooga. This venture 
has proved outstandingly successful 
and has opened the eyes of the mer- 
chants to the wide possibilities of im- 
provement for parking, through their 
own initiative and financing. 


Florida 


The Florida operating branch is the 
Florida Parking Stations, Inc., operat- 











ing now in only one Florida City—Pen- 
sacola. Here, there are three surface 
facilities operated, totaling 55,000 
square feet. The operations are profi- 
table and have been well received by 
the people of Pensacola. Considerable 
investment in surfacing, lighting and 
decoration have shown that parking 
stations can be attractive as well as 
useful. 
New Orleans, La. 


New Orleans becomes the fifth city 
of the South to welcome the type of 
operation which the Hendon companies 
are providing. Under lease, with open- 
ing planned this year, is an area of 
25,000 square feet situated in the fa- 
mous French Quarter of the city, al- 
most in the center thereof, and ex- 
pected to be of great convenience to 
the tourist visiting this famous attrac- 
tion of the city. The improvements 
planned for the location will be in 
keeping with the atmosphere and phy- 
sical appearance of the Quarter. There 
will be use of lacey iron work. Light- 
ing will be in character. All changes 
and improvements will be done under 
guidance of the citizens’ committee of 
the city, which is in charge of the pres- 
ervation of the Vieux Carre district of 
New Orleans. 


Blighted Areas 


All cities in which the Hendon com- 
panies are operating are aware of some 
good accompanying values to the main 
one of rapidly increasing off-street 
parking areas. They have seen many 
unsightly pieces of real estate, so often 
unproductive also, become attractive 
and useful and take on unexpected and 
sometimes surprising monetary valua- 
tion. We like to consider ourselves 
slum-clearance engineers and experts, 
particularly when parking is in the 
picture. We have been able to lift the 
tone of a large area by a parking fa- 
cility developed in the place of a 
shoddy, obsolescent structure. And 
this is done without government aid, 
requested or desired! Theatres, stores, 
residences, Servicé+..8i2e% apartments 
—all types of buildings which have 
reached the end of their usefulness 
have given way to a modern need. 


Location and Rates 


All decisions of the management of 
the Hendon companies covering new 
locations are hinged mainly to the 
basic principle of the parking business: 
The location must be of such conveni- 
ence to the public that it will be will- 
ing to pay a reasonable fee for the 
service provided. The organization has 
a definite, fair and reasonable price 
policy. A typical price schedule is: 





1 Hour 15¢ 
2 Hours 25¢ 
All day 35¢ 
Theatre 35¢ 


Every effort is made to confine the 
use of the closer locations to the shop- 
per and short-time parker. Marginal 
areas are obtained for providing the 
all-day parkers with a service which 
is cheap enough to appeal to them, 
even if the distance does not. 


Knowing the Facts 


We have come to the rather disturb- 
ing conclusion that most of the writers 
of books, pamphlets and articles on 
parking conditions are not too familiar 
with existing facts. They are depend- 
ing on indirect information found by 
reading a treatise of someone els2 who 
in turn has likely picked up his ma- 
terial from still others not too well 
posted. There is too much reference 
to past conditions, when the so-called 
“weaknesses” or lacks of private en- 
terprise in parking are mentioned. The 
economic condition of parking lots is 
described as precarious. One says the 
law of supply and demand does not 


work in parking because the return 
from the business is not sufficiently 
lucrative. 

A few more drawbacks are listed: 


Private enterprise has not produced a 
proper distribution of location. Rate 
schedules do not encourage short-time 
parkers. Many parking locations are 
“eyesores.” Operators are irresponsi- 
ble. The standards of operation are 
low. And so on. Some of the authors 
grasp the idea of decentralization as 
being of very recent import. The sig- 
nificance of this movement I remem- 
ber studying in an elementary econom- 
ics class some thirty years ago. 

Swivel-chair conclusions regarding 
parking can be quite erroneous. 

In this matter of proper location, we 
are going to find many different points 
of view. For examples, refer to the 
woman’s expectation mentioned above, 
and also the City of Toledo’s conclusion 
as to parking locations. Then we ask 
you to glance at the parking survey 
maps of Birmingham and Mobile to 
see what private enterprise has done 
in the matter of location. This is the 
law of supply and demand at work, 
which one commentator says does not 
apply to parking. No government help 
was obtained or even sought in this 
impressive development. We know 
that the parking survey map of Atlanta 
would similar distribution. 
There must be hundreds of other cities 
with a like story of private enterprise 
in parking. 
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Recent Program 


A recent occurrence in parking his- 
tory in Birmingham has been our leas- 
ing of the site of the old City Hall for 
an operational unit. It is of top value 
in location, being in the center of the 
downtown district, within a block of 
the 100% retail corner of the city, and 
is 28,000 square feet in area. The sale 
of the site was advertised in news- 
papers throughout the country. The 
successful bidder was the Liberty Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, with 
headquarters in Birmingham. This 
company became interested in the pur- 
chase, which entailed an outlay of 
$701,500.00, because of our assurance of 
adequate return on their investment in 
the property. The ultimate structure 
will be a multiple deck parking unit 
with small retail stores on the ground 
level front. The lease term is suffi- 
cient to amortize a substantial invest- 
ment by us in the improvements. It 
is destined to be used for off-street 
parking for many, many years to come. 

On another prominent and valuable 
corner, we have just completed the 
second deck to a single deck structure 
which was built ten years ago. The 
lease renewal of recent date was for a 
20 year term. No other type of busi- 
was considered at the time the 
lease was renewed. The return to the 
owners is a very handsome net, of a 
sufficient amount to compete with any 
other use of the site. 

Are the foregoing facts not a refuta- 
tion of the complaints about location, 
impermanence, lack of return on in- 
vestment and instability? Multiply 
them by hundreds in other cities of the 
nation. In New Orleans is a recently 
completed parking facility of most 
modern design which involved $1,000,- 
000.00 in cost. It is right in the heart 
of New Orleans. The benefiting mer- 
chants and the owner of the land have 
reached an agreement which promises 
a fair return to all people. We find 
the Candler estate trustees willing to 
erect a huge facility for the use of 
Macy’s Atlanta outlet, the Davison- 
Paxon Company. This is private cap- 
ital entering into an investment which 
they know will be up to the standard 
required by the trust. Rich’s of At- 
lanta has built a large parking struc- 
ture for its customers. J. L. Hudson 
Company of Detroit has under 
struction a huge building for customer 
parking. Radio City in New York has 
a widely publicized public parking fa- 
cility. 

General Petroleum Corporation pro- 
vided a new design in garages in their 
employee parking facility in Los An- 
geles. It is a continuous ramp, capable 
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of handling 500 cars at one time on a 
surface area of 145’ x 152’. 

Within the decade an outstanding 
merchandising firm has_ purchased, 
without benefit of public money, 120,- 
000 square feet of space in downtown 
Birmingham. This area is approxi- 
mately equally divided between park- 
ing and merchandising. A _ distinct 
service has thus been done to the city 
in these two channels, and particularly 
helpful is the addition of a large off- 
street parking unit. Milliron’s of Los 
Angeles has constructed its West- 
chester branch in a way to permit the 
parking of 220 cars on the roof and 
they have space for 3,600 cars in an 
adjoining surface area. 

The merchants are rapidly coming 
alive to their place in the parking pic- 
ture, what they can do and how they 
can do it. As a result you have an ap- 
proach to a boom in deck construction 
and lot purchase. And so should it be, 
they are the principal beneficiaries. 
They have learned that government 
supply is cumbersome and slow. They 
are finding the parking facilities a 
good investment in more than one way. 
This is also private enterprise at work. 


Permanency 


The Hendon companies have been 
operating now for 23 years and have 
negotiated more than 75 leases. In the 
entire history and coverage of opera- 
tions, the record shows only two areas 
have been taken away from parking 
for other businesses. We have lost 
leases to competitive parking organiza- 
tions but rarely to other businesses. Is 
this a record to support the temporary 
character of present day parking? 

As opportunity comes we are buying 
locations, which from now on, as long 
as we continue in the parking business, 
will be given over to this service. We 
have two such places in Birmingham 
and one in Mobile. As an operating 
company, wishing to continue in the 
business, we also have a stake in the 
permanence of locations. 

Size 

The proper size of a parking area is 
a very moot question. Traffic people 
have now become inclined to many 
small-capacity units rather than to a 
few units of large capacity, because of 
traffic snarls caused by the large facil- 
ity. We have found small parcels ade- 
quate for many locations because of 
nature of demand for parking and the 
proper manipulation of prices to favor 
turn-over. A large area in the center 
of the retail district would prove dry 
of desired results if the all-day parkers 
were permitted to park there. The 
factor of management looms large in 


any discussion of proper size of park- 
ing facilities. 

The thought occasionally repeats it- 
self to us that perhaps the presume 
scarcity of parking spaces is blamex 
for some poor merchandising. 

Large areas in the central district o! 
cities are difficult to obtain for an) 
purpose. If cities are to be given th: 
right of eminent domain to obtain 
property for parking which cannot bs 
had for a price, then we hold forth the 
opinion that by such condemnation an 
economically useful factor has been 
brushed aside to make a place for a 
less useful factor. On a recent visit to 
Washington, we found parking avail- 
able within two blocks of our destina- 
tion but discovered it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to obtain hotel accommodations. 
No thought is borne that we should 
condemn other places of business to 
provide sorely needed additional hotel 
space! The forces of competition regu- 
late the use as well as the return of 
land. Private enterprise will locate 
parking units as close to terminal de- 
mand as can possibly be done under 
conditions of free movement of forces. 
In this respect, compare the distribu- 
tion of parking in Mobile with that of 
any city in which government has had 
control of location either direct or in 
collaboration with private interests. 
We feel the latter will suffer in com- 
parison. 


Good Management Essential 


Our organization can proudly point 
to a husky gross and acceptable net. 
This has come to pass through the em- 
ployment of high type and high priced 
direction. This management is con- 
stantly alert to maintain what we have 
and to increase both gross and net. In 
the hopper of decision at any time are 
no less than a dozen locations which 
are being studied and weighed for 
their use for parking, and their proba- 
bilities for a return from operation. 
The salary brackets of the men con- 
ducting our business would be $5,000.00 
on the lower side and $18,000.00 on the 
upper. This is the type of man direct- 
ing operation and expansion of our 
enterprise. Compare him to the typi- 
cal government employee’ making 
$3,000.00 to $5,000.00, who would have 
charge of parking activities for the 
cities if they get into the parking busi- 
ness. 

The Municipal Year Book of 1949 in 
its 1948 survey of parking showed 88 
cities of 100,000 population or over re- 
porting 47 parking lots. Nineteen only 
of these 88 cities possessed these lots. 
Our small firm therefore offers more 
in parking facilities than 88 large cities 
can name. The Parking for Smaller 
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Cities, published by the Associated Re- 
tailers of Indiana remarks: 

“Private enterprise may well lay 
claim in many cities to doing a first 
class job. Today there are countless 
efficiently run, privately-owned park- 
ing lots and garages which if suddenly 
removed would be disastrous.” 


Disastrous is an apt word to describe 
such a happening. We think it a point 
of wisdom, therefore, for cities to en- 
courage this industry to remain and to 
grow, rather than present it with a 
competitive situation too unfairly 
grounded to be faced by limited re- 
sources of the individual or small group 
of investors. 


An Invitation 


We feel that there is no limit to ex- 
pansion in our business. We are pro- 
ceding on that basis, but doing it care- 
fully and prudently. There is a greater 
harvest than we can make. Other op- 
erators and more private capital are 
needed, and we recommend the field 
to their survey and study. The expan- 
sion work of those in the business now, 
the coming of other business men into 
the field, will bring in a comparatively 
short time, in our opinion, a good an- 


swer to the parking needs of the cities. 





FIGURE 3. 


The excellent distribution of park- 
ing areas in the downtown district 
of Mobile, Alabama, is clearly shown 
by the above map. The Hendon op- 
erations are displayed in solid black. 








A Parking Lot Before and After in Pensacola, Florida. 
A haphazard type of parking operation is improved by the Hendon Company. 
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THE TRAFFIC ENGINEER AND 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Divergent Views 


The approval of the above standards 
for residential streets by the 
nized professional society in the traffic 
engineering field should give the advo- 
cates of excessively wide pavements 
and street widths reason to review 
their thinking. Why is it that widths 
of local residential roadways up to 36 
and 40 feet are still advocated by some 
highway engineers and planning com- 
The reasons appear to be: 


recog- 


missions? 

1. A lack of understanding of or sym- 
pathy with modern subdivision design 
wherein street location, alignment and 
widths are designed with relation to 
the use to which they are put. 

2. Adherence to the obsolete theory 
that every street should be designed to 
become a traffic street evenually—just 
in case. 

3. Insistence on the continuous align- 
ment and continuity of minor streets 
as well as major thoroughfares. 

4. Lack of recognition of the effect 
which the provision of off-street park- 
ing in the form of individual drives 
and similar facilities has on the width 
needed for local access. 

The municipality which still insists 
on excessive widths of local streets and 
roadways is overlooking two very im- 
portant economic aspects: 

1. The additional cost of initial con- 
struction either to the city or developer 
(in either case it is the home owner 
who pays). 

2. The continuing cost of maintain- 
ing, resurfacing and repairing from 
38% to 54% more roadway surface than 
is needed. 

A third and inescapable economic as- 
pect—higher taxes—should be added to 
the first two. 

It should be emphasized that this 
discussion is confined to the local resi- 
dential street of single family detached 
homes. The widths of feeder streets, 
major arteries and expressways is an- 
other matter. But the local residen- 
tial street makes up the bulk of the 
mileage of the street 
urban or suburban community. 

Land planners, architects, and espe- 
cially the municipal highway engineer, 
will do well to have the Traffic Engi- 
neering Handbook near at hand for 
ready and frequent reference. Its use 
should cause a good many outmoded 
municipal subdivision control ordi- 
nances to be revised along modern 
M.S.W. 


system in any 


lines. 
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In Print 


Traffic Engineering Handbook, Insti- 
tute of Traffic Engineers and Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York 7, 
New York, 1950. $6.00. 

The Traffic Engineering Handbook, 
in addition to material discussed in the 
‘“Planitorial,” contains a wealth of data 
in its 500-odd pages relating to vehicle 
movement, accidents, traffic markings, 
signs and signals, parking and loading, 
one-way streets, arterials, highway ca- 
pacities, street lighting, intersection 
design, and other features of traffic en- 
gineering. Much of it is, of course, 
highly technical. However, the com- 
munity and shopping center developer 
should find this volume well worth the 
investment. 


The Urban Pattern, City Planning and 
Design, by Arthur B. Gallion and 
Simon Eisner. D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, New York, 1950. $12.00. 


It seems that every comprehensive 
treatise on the subject of city planning 
must start with the dawn of civiliza- 
tion and work up through man’s strug- 
gles to create a better living environ- 
ment. The present volume is no excep- 
tion and in some is better than 
many which this reviewer has had the 
pleasure of reading. As the authors 
architects, it is both understand- 


ways 


are 


able and inevitable that major empha- 


sis throughout the volume is upon 
buildings. However, the authors’ ap- 
proach to planning as a process with 
its basic roots in land and land use is 
considerably broader than that of some 
of their colleagues. 

The volume starts with the dawn of 
urbanization and carries the reader 
through successive stages of urbanism 
to the city of today. It then discusses 
the planning process and contemporary 
standards, ending with five chapters on 
“New Horizons,” which summarize 
the authors’ philosophy on the subject. 
Here the authors will probably satisfy 
neither the extremists in the field nor 
the romanticists and so-called reaction- 
aries, as the text ranges from reality 
to philosophical idealism. The authors’ 
suggestions for New Horizons contain 
nothing that is startlingly new, or little 
with which most of us would not agree 
was desirable. The volume has much 
in common, however, with similar vol- 
umes in the field in that it fails to pre- 
sent the economic and financial pattern 
by which these horizons may be real- 
ized while still retaining financial sol- 
vency and the American heritage of 
private enterprise and freedom of the 
individual. When such a book is writ- 


ten, a new page will be added to the 
subject of the urban pattern. The hu 
man race has been working at it for at 
least 5,000 years. 


Highways in Our National Life, A Sym- 
posium, edited by Jean Labatut and 
Wheaton J. Lane, Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1950 
$7.50. 


In reviewing this volume, the editors 
wonder by whom it will be read. The 
introduction states that the symposium 
has been projected as a means of pre- 
senting the viewpoints of specialists in 
both the historical and analytical as- 
pects of the highway. This broad ap- 
proach thus required the attention of 
many persons, resulting in individual 
presentations by 48 authorities, each 
writing with complete familiarity in 
his particular field, and filling 500 
pages of closely written text. 

As constituted, the book lacks the 
aspects of a technical handbook and 
the unity and cohesion of a volume 
prepared by one author. To read it as 
a unified volume leaves the reader 
somewhat confused by overlapping 
and lack of continuity, and the inevi- 
table differences of opinion among the 
experts. The book’s chief value ap- 
pears to lie as a reference source, and 
it will undoubtedly have considerable 
use for this purpose among students in 
highway engineering and related fields. 


The Gadsden Plan. City Planning Com- 
mission, Gadsden, Ala. 


An interesting and well presented 
report for a small and _ progressive 
southern city. The report contains 
numerous color maps and an appendix 
containing subdivision and zoning reg- 
ulations. 
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NEW MEMBERS WELCOME 


Membership in the Urban Land 
Institute is open to any individ- 
ual, company or organization. Its 
objectives are to promote sound 
city growth, conservation of pres- 
ent business and residential areas, 
and the reconstruction of blighted 
areas through practical research 
and education. 

Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as follows: 
$10 per year, for individuals ana 
libraries; $25 for corporations, as- 
sociations and public agencies; 
$100, Sustaining membership and 
membership in Community Build- 
ers’ Council. 








